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without the dividend shows a general price level a fraction below
that of its rivals. It insists on cash -sales but issues an advance
chit for the annual dividend on which members may obtain small
loans. It has been a pioneer in movements for adult education
and youth hostels, both late developments in France, and has
its own holiday centre in the Vosges at Heiligenstein. It was to
this hotel that the Society hastily removed its headquarters when
the outbreak of war in 1939 found it with supplies and administra-
tive machinery only 100 yards from a hostile frontier. The society
indeed has suffered heavily in the past six months, with more than
half its shops closed, all its transport mobilised and three-quarters
of its employees and members either mobilised or evacuated to
central France and the Dordogne. That societies have survived
worse experiences, however, the history of the last war shows.
The consumers' co-operative, the Union of Amiens, was a
creation of the ill-paid textile workers in a district which had
woven cloth since the days when sheep grazed over the downs of
the Somme, but had turned its skill to cotton as sheep disappeared
with changes in agricultural technique.. The founders were
influenced by the example of socialist co-operation in Belgium,
but what they evolved was at the outset something unique, a
co-operative society run by the trade unions and open only to
trade union members. The conception broke on the relative
indifference of trade unionists, and in 1912 open membership and
Rochdale principles were introduced. In the meantime the
society had found its idealist and business intelligence in
M. Cozette, its managing director. It needed both, for the society
was to be twice invaded, once in 1914 for a few weeks and again
in 1918 for five months, and had to deal with all the problems of
evacuation, return and reconstruction. In 1918, indeed, it
was the only food shop to remain, and was charged both by the
military and civil authorities with the provisioning of the city.
It was also the recipient of the savings, goods and livestock of
its fleeing members, and when its administrators had at last to
leave it was to set up business again in villages where refugees had
gathered. The relations then established with the municipal
authorities were to stand the society in good stead in the future
and to override all differences of political outlook.
The post-war period saw a rapid increase of branches and the
amalgamation of small societies throughout the valleys of the
Somme and Oise. The trade union influence was further
attenuated, the branches secured more representation, politics
dropped out and membership was drawn from all sections of the
population. In some communes all the into.bitants were in
membership. The society attended to their social welfare
through insurance and pension schemes, a People's House on the
Belgian model, with facilities for study and recreation, a holiday
home, sports clubs and an important savings bank which the